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Of the Unitarian Sunday-school Society. 


Tue Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Sunday-school Society, held in the Third 
Congregational Church, Rev. John F. 
Moors, pastor, Greenfield, Mass., must 
have satisfied in every way the friends of 
the Society. The weather, the beauty and 
hospitality of the town, the attendance, the 
earnest spirit manifested, the good ideas 

expressed, the determisied purpose, — all 
conspired to make the meeting one of the 
most successful ever held. 

The only thing that prevented perfect 
satisfaction was the financial exhibit of the 
Treasurer. ‘The income of the Society had 
not been equal to the expenditures. There 
was no debt, but the bottom of the treasury 
was disagreeably visible. A full report of 
the meeting may be found in the “‘ Christian 
Register ” of the 24th ult. 

The reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer were presented, and accepted. ~The 
Treasurer’s statement was as follows : — 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance from last year . - $1,361.70 
Merchandise (Miscellaneous) 2,467.92 

is Sunday-school Society 2,376.78 
Dayspring 2,870.03 


Donations, eluding Life ana Annual 


Memberships . 2,568.93 
Interest 5 63.20 
Motal ss . $11,708.50 
EXPENDITURES. 
Merchandise (Miscellaneous) . - $2,206.82 
oa Sunday-school Society 2,429.98 
Dayspring 8,293.75 
Salaries, ingluding $400 di thst year . 3,400.00 
Miscellaneous . . Bier 3 home 290.32 
Balance, Oct. 1, 1874 . ts 88.19 


Total . $11,708.56 


A discussion followed the acceptance of 
the reports. 

Rev. J. F. Lovering, of Concord, N.H., 
endorsed the work of the Secretary. He 
confessed that he entered upon the use of 
the ‘‘ Lessons” published by the Society 
with some reluctance. But he regarded 
them now with much favor. The interest in 
them had constantly increased in his school. 
In regard to the ‘‘ Guide,” he thought it 
would be of advantage to give in it such 
maps as an illustration of the lesson might 
require, and also references. He was 
glad to know that the Society was not in 
debt, but was sorry that so little had been 
contributed. He closed by offering a reso- 
lution : — 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to consult together; and, if judged 
practicable, to take measures to raise the sum of 


ten thousand dollars for the use of the Sunday- 
school Society, for the ensuing year. 


Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of Marlboro’, did 
not like the financial exhibit. He was not 
satisfied to be out of debt. More money 
must be raised, for the Society cannot con- 
tinue to do the work it is.now doing without 
getting into debt. He liked the action pro- 
posed, and thought if all the societies con- 
tributed there would be no trouble in 
raising the money. 

Rev. G. Reynolds, of Concord, said that 
Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, was regarded as 
the best man to raise money in the de- 
nomination; and when he was asked how 
he did it, his answer was, ‘‘I ask for it.” 
He said the thing for the Sunday-school 
Society to do was to ask for the money. 
He did not know as it was worth while to 
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ask for ten thousand dollars when five 
would meet the wants of the Society. 

Mrs. M. L. Bennett, of Uxbridge, 
thought it was a mistake to have a fixed 
day for the contribution. The day may be 
stormy, or some other difficulty may arise. 
In Uxbridge the contribution was taken on 
Anniversary Day, and all means were used 
to get the parents to be present. She 
objected to the idea that the sum of ten 
thousand dollars was not wanted, and spoke 
particularly of the need of books and cards 
for infant classes. 

Rev. Lyman Clark, of Petersham, sug- 
gested that efforts be made to obtain annual 
memberships. 

The Chair stated that in Uxbridge the 
custom had been from year to year to make 
their teachers life-members. 

Mrs. Bennett said they had made two 
ministers, one superintendent, and the 
teachers of the Sunday-school life-mem- 
bers, and had now commenced to make 
their faithful scholars life-members. 

Rev. J. H. Wiggin said that the difficulty 
is to get the ministers to ask a contribution 
for the Society on the appointed day, or 
on any day. They are every year invited 
to do it, but they will not do it. 

Rev. Lyman Clark thought that one 
opportunity had been lost. The facts pre- 
sented by the Secretary to-day were pre- 
. sented at Saratoga. But there was no 
consideration of the financial question 
there. It seemed to him that was the 
important question that ought to have been 
considered. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, said 
the denominations that raise large sums of 
money do not depend upon the pastors of 
churches. The pastors are generally not 
the men for such work. Agents, men 
whom the people cannot dodge, are sent 
out, It would be better for the Sunday- 
school Society to send out an agent, a man 
who has Sunday-school on the brain, to get 
at the people and draw the money from 
them. 

Mr. J. C. A. Hill, of Concord, N.H., 
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was glad the subject had been introduced. 
He was sure the money could be had if the 
subject was presented to the people in the 
right way. He thought there was not a 
parish but would give, if the matter was 
understood. Some way certainly can be 
devised by which this money can be easily 
raised. 

Hon. Seth Padelford, of Providence: 
The two societies in Providence regularly 
contribute, but do not contribute so largely 
as they would if a strong appeal were made 
to them. The money has been raised for 
the American Unitarian Association by the 
distribution of cards in the pews, and the 
solicitation of subscriptions. In some such 
way money could be raised for the Sunday- 
school Society. He believed in fully sus- 
taining the Sunday-schools. 

Mr. Hill was pleased with the remarks of 
the last speaker, but thought something 
could be done here. He was willing to 
pledge his Sunday-school in Concord, N.H., 
for one hundred dollars. 

Mr. Wiggin was willing to pledge his 
society for five life-memberships. 

Mr. Stone, of Templeton, did not wish 
to pledge his society for a definite sum, but 
thought his society would contribute its 
part. 

Mr. Reynolds said that we want each 
society to do its proper share. And if the 
contribution-box could be allowed to go 
round, he thought it would collect the 
money, and in the easiest way. 

Rev. W. S. Heywood thought that a 
statement like that of the American Unita- 
rian Association, showing what had been 
given and what ought to be given, would 
be very useful and influential. 

Mrs. Bennett did not like pledging 
money for other people. She wanted the 
people to be so full of interest in the cause 
that they will give because they cannot 
help giving. 

Rev. H. D. Dix moved that the resolu- 
tion be so amended as to require the com- 
mittee to report to the meeting to-morrow 
at 11.30. 
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The amendment was adopted, and the 
resolution passed. The Chair appointed to 
serve as the committee Rev. J. F. Lover- 
ing, Hon. Seth Padelford, and Rev. A. D. 
Mayo. 

This committee at the last session of the 
meeting presented the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted :— 

The committee appointed to consider the 
financial condition and necessities of the 
Sunday-school Society, having consulted 
the Secretary and considered the present 
opportunities for usefulness, beg leave to 
offer the following report : — 

I. That it is expedient to call upon the 
churches for a contribution of $5,000 for 
the coming year, to be expended as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Salaries, $3,000. 

2. Publication and improvement of “ Day- 
spring,” $800. 

3. Other publications, z.e., Lesson Papers 
and Text-books, $500. 

4. General enlargement of work, and 
expenses of Secretary in visiting churches, 
$700. 

Il. That the Board of Management be 
recommended to issue a circular letter to 
all churches that have hitherto contributed 
to the Society, which shall include the 
above statement of the increased need and 


. contemplated use of funds, earnestly re- 


questing them to contribute generously for 
the coming year. 

Ill. That the Board of Management be 
recommended to send the Secretary, during 
the coming year, on a tour of Sunday visi- 
tation to such churches as have not yet con- 
tributed to the funds of the Society, and, 
with the consent and co-operation of the 
pastor, make such presentation of its ob- 
jects and needs, and take such measures to 
collect funds, as may appear suitable. 

IV. The point of this report to which 
the committee invite especial consideration 
is the visitation of the churches that have 
aot contributed to the funds of the Society. 
Jt is believed that all such churches will 
welcome our earnest and able Secretary, 
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and many will be persuaded by his appeals 
to contribute to the funds of the Society 
by the purchase of life-memberships, the 
increased circulation of its publications, 
and collections for its benefit. 

It is suggested that this report be adopted 
by this Convention as its struction of the 
Board of Management to be chosen to-day. 


J. F. Loverine. 
A. D. Mayo. 
Srru PApELFORD. 


Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows : — 

President, William H. Baldwin, of Bos- 
ton; Vice-Presidents, Rev. E. G. Adams, 
of Templeton, C. H. S. Mixer, of Chicago ; 
Secretary, John Kneeland, of Boston ; 
Treasurer, J. Mason Everett, of Canton; 
Directors: Rev. W. H. Cudworth, of East 
Boston, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of Marlboro’, 
Rey. C. B. Ferry, of Northampton, Mrs. 
T. J. Mumford, of Boston, Mrs. Edward 
C. Thayer, of Keene, N.H. 

The sermon of Rev. W. Tilden, from the 
text, ‘I am come that ye might have life,” 
was admirable ; and the essay of Rev. E. 
A. Horton gave a fine picture of the ‘“ Ideal 
Sunday-school.” The discussions were 
spirited, and mostly practical. 


LESSON V. 
COUNTING THE COST. 


1. After the Departure of the Seventy. 
Jesus continued his. movements towards 
Perea, visiting the towns and villages that 
lay in his way. He seems to have been 
favorably received at every place he vis- 
ited. No doubt there were those who would 
have opposed him, and silenced his voice, 
if possible. But the people flocked to him, 
and the interest excited in him was too 
great to allow any successful efforts on the 
part of his enemies. The people of one 
village would follow him to the next; and 
very many were making up their minds to 
attach themselves to him as permanent fol- 
lowers. 
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2. Their Opinions and Motives. The 
notions of this crowd of followers in re- 
gard to Jesus were not well defined. This 
was the condition of things: his visit to 
any particular town had been heralded by 
two men sent in advance. Their proclama- 
tion of his coming was such as announced 
him the Messiah of their expectation. Curi- 
osity and hope were excited. Jesus became 
the subject of thought and of conversation, 
and there was an eager longing to see him. 
When he approached the town, attended by 
his retinue of followers, the excited people 
went forth to meet him. He was received 
with honor. The sick were brought forth, 
and were cured by his healing touch. 
Young and old flocked to behold him. His 
manner and speech were commanding, yet 
winning. All the circumstances tended to 
awaken a vague expectation of something 
great to be accomplished ; perhaps the ful- 
filment of prophetic visions, of their Mes- 
sianic hopes. In the excitement of the 
occasion, many made up their minds to go 
with him. Some were moved by curiosity ; 
some, by hope of personal advantage; 
others, by a glowing vision of the new 
kingdom to be established. At Jerusalem, 
the power of Jesus would be manifested in 
some miraculous way, and his throne would 
be set up. Few were they who followed 
from attachment to his person, and heart- 
interest in his teachings. The great fol- 
lowing was an outward following, and rather 
a hindrance than a help to Jesus. 

38. True Following.. Jesus was not de- 
ceived. He was not going to Jerusalem 
visibly to reign, but to suffer. The throne 
he was to éstablish was the throne of truth 
and righteousness. He then was moving 
on like a conqueror, followed by an admir- 
ing and worshipping crowd ; but this crowd 
would scatter the moment their illusion was 
dispelled. He would be true to them, and 
true to his mission. He wanted followers ; 
but followers, who like him should look 
towards God, and be drawn by the power 
of his truth. ; 

It was, no doubt, with great sadness 


‘an understanding of the above. To hate 


that he turned and waited for the great 
crowd to close in around him. It is hard 
to dispel the illusions of men; hard to ap- 
ply the test which is to separate the weak 
from the strong. But only in that way 
could his great work be done. That there 
might be no mistake, and no occasion for 
drawing back because of suffering that 
might come, he spoke in the most decisive 
terms; almost sternly, as if he would repel 
from him the many who were flocking to 
him. His language may seem exaggerated ; 
but not to him who has looked into the face, 
and seen the beauty of divine truth. 

4. Hating Father and Mother. There 
can be but little doubt in regard to the 
meaning of Jesus. He who charged his 
followers to love their enemies, could never 
have counselled any personal hatred of 
parents. His followers were to hate what- 
ever was opposed to the coming in of the 
kingdom of God; but personal hatred could 
never be indulged even against their worst 
enemies, much less against those who were 
near and dear. Jesus spoke in a figure, | 
too bold, perhaps, for our English habits of 
speech, but understood by those to whom | 
he spoke. ‘The claims of the nearest rela- | 
tionships and friendships were as nothing 
to the claims of truth. Father, mother, 
brother, sister, friend, however tenderly the 
heart may cling to them, must have no 
power as against God. Every seductive 
influence must be repelled with all the en- | 
ergy that an intense hatred would inspire. 
Love and hate are opposites. Love draws 
to, and hate repels from, Jesus was speak- 
ing as things appear on the earthly side. 
The hatred he suggests is consistent with — 
the most yearning love on the spiritual | 
side. 

5.. Hating one’s own Life. This helps to 


one’s own life is not to indulge an active | 
principle of aversion to that life. That: 
would be wrong. But our personal safety ’ 
is never to be for one moment considered | 
as against the claims of duty. To walk; 
with Jesus in full obedience to the divine: 
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will, is to freely give up life itself rather 
than to fail in that obedience. ‘The divine 
will so becomes the life of the soul that all 
other life is as nothing in comparison. 

6. Forsaking all. In this was the sum™ 
ming up. The following of Christ, in its 
inner meaning, was not walking behind him 
as he trod the earthly ways; but in so 
valuing truth and righteousness, that rela- 
tions, friends, outward comforts and con- 
ditions, even life itself, would be given up 
for their sake. At that time the followers 
of Jesus were called upon literally to for- 
sake all; and that fact he would have them 
face in the beginning. There was no easy 
path for those who walked with him, but 
a rough, harsh road, albeit it led to 
heaven. 

7. Illustrations. Jesus longed to draw 
this crowd of people to him; but he would 
have them come with full knowledge of 
what was before them. If they could en- 
dure all that would come upon them for the 
truth’s sake, then joy for him and them. 
But all must be understood, all the powers 
of mind and heart must be centred in an 
earnest purpose, that there should be no 
turning back from disappointment after a 
trial of the way. The necessity of this 
careful consideration of the whole case in 
the beginning was illustrated by the man 
who commenced to build without counting 
the cost, and so wasted the means he had, 
in building a monument of his folly; and 
by the king who in making war reckoned 
not his own strength in comparison with 
that of his enemy, and, finding himself un- 
able to cope with the force against him, was 
obliged to make a disastrous peace. 

The more important the step to be taken, 
the more the necessity of giving it the fullest 
consideration before taking it, counting its 
cost, and being in readiness to meet its full 
consequences. 


LESSON VI. 
THE QUESTION OF THE LAWYER. 


1. Lawyer. Among the Jews a lawyer 
was one well versed in the Mosaic Law. 
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He made the Law his study, and was-an ex- 
pounder of the Law; teaching it, perhaps, in 
public as well as in private. 

2. The Circumstances. Jesus was in a 
certain town, teaching as was his custom. 
A lawyer in the company had an idea of 
testing his knowledge, and the accuracy of 
his teaching. He was confident of his own 
position, and would see what Jesus would 
say in answer to his questions. From the 
fact that he ‘‘stood up,” it may be con- 
cluded that the company were seated, or 
reclining, in conversation with Jesus, or 
listening to his instruction. It does not ap- 
pear that the lawyer had any crafty purpose, 
any design to ensnare. Somewhat vain of 
his own acquirements, he would test the 
quality of the teaching of Jesus. 

3. The Question. This may have had 
some connection with what Jesus had been 
saying. Eternal life to the lawyer was un- 
doubtedly a state of happiness after this 
present life. What should he do to inherit 
that life? The question is asked in a tone of 
superiority, and from its nature would test 
the knowledge of Jesus in regard to the Law. 

4. The Response of Jesus. One can 
hardly glance at the Gospels without being 
struck with the adroitness of Jesus in deal- 
ing with those who questioned him for the 
purpose of ensnaring, embarrassing, or 
testing him. What more natural than to 
ask the man versed in the Law, what is writ- 
ten in the Law, and how he interprets it? 
The man showed himself no narrow ritualist, 
by giving the, commands which seem to 
embody the spirit of the whole Law. It 
seems a little strange that he should have 
given the very summing up of the Law that 
Jesus gave on another occasion (Matt. xxii. 
35-40). Some, however, regard this as 
another version of that incident. Jesus 
commended the answer, and turned the 
thoughts of the lawyer towards its applica- 
tion to himself. The words of Jesus are 
worthy of notice. He does not say, ‘‘ Do 
this, and thou shalt inherit eternal life ;” 
but, ‘Do this, and thou shalt live.” The 
life was in the doing of these things. 
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5. The position of the Lawyer. He was 
no longer putting Jesus to the test. His 
question had come back upon himself in 
such a way, as to produce self-condemna- 
tion. He was conscious that he had not 
lived up to the demands of the Law he had 
made his study, and he saw a confirmation 
of that truth in the faces of those about 
him. Not Jesus, but himself, was now on 
trial. There was a chance of escape. Too 
much latitude was given to this word 
‘‘neighbor.” By restricting its meaning, 
his conduct may be shown to have been 
right. The question, “‘ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” may have been intended as the com- 
mencement of an argument to prove himself 
right in his conduct, as he had been in his 
reading of the Law. But, again, Jesus led 
him to answer his own question; and in 
such a way that but one answer was possi- 
ble. There was no more to be said. There 
seems to have been no irritation on the part 
of the lawyer. He was humbled, and was 
no doubt made wiser by the truth that had 
been brought home to him. 

The idea has been advanced that the law- 
yer’s desire to justify himself, was for ask- 
ing so easy a question in the beginning. 
When he, as a lawyer, was referred to the 
Law for his answer, he had shown how 
easily it could be given. The comment of 
those present, by gesture or look, may have 
been, ‘‘ Well, that was not much of a ques- 
tion, after all.” But he seems to say, 
«Stop, there is a more important question 
lying behind that, which will explain the 
reason of its being asked, and be my jus- 
tification for asking it.” <A little more 
probable is the idea that he wished to 
justify himself for entering into controversy 
with Jesus, as the first result showed no 
ground for controversy. So he asks a 
question in regard to which he is quite 
sure there will be a difference of opinion, 
and upon which his knowledge of the de- 
tails of the Law may be brought to bear. 

6. The Parable. The manner in which 
Jesus suggested the answer to the question 
seems to conform best to the theory that 
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the lawyer was seeking to justify himself 
for his application of the Law to life. He 
had apprehended its spirit, but did not live 
its spirit. He was a good illustration of 
the Jewish position, though not one in 
whom was manifest its worst results. The 
great question between Jesus and the Jews 
was the question between living the moral 
law, or living in the spirit out of which the 
Law grew, and ritualistic observances, or 
living in the letter of the Law. The story 
that Jesus told, finely conceived as it was, 
would have been lost on a malignant ad- 
versary ; but the cultured and sincere law- 
yer could not fail to feel its force, and 
acknowledge the truth it suggested. 

The wilderness between Jerusalem and 
Jericho was a sterile, rocky region, infested 
with robbers. At Jericho many priests re- 
sided, who went up to Jerusalem at the ap- 
pointed time to serve their courses, and 
returned when their service was over. To 
avoid danger, they generally took a road 
leading further south, and entered Jerusa- 
lem by the way of Bethlehem. Sometimes, 
however, they took the more direct route. 
The incidents of the parable are therefore 
entirely natural. A traveller proceeding 
from Jerusalem to Jericho was attacked in 
one of the rocky passes, robbed of all he 
had, and left wounded and half-dead from 
loss of blood. A priest, returning probably 
from serving his course at Jerusalem, came 
along, glanced at the man, took the other 
side of the path, and hastened on. Next, 
came a Levite. He stopped and looked at 
the man; and then he, too, took the other 
side of the path, and moved on. The priest 
had not even a desire to help the man; the 
Levite had some inclination to do so, but 
concluded that it would be attended with 
too much trouble and danger to himself. 
Shortly after, a Samaritan came along. He 
got down from his beast, examined the 
wounded man, and, notwithstanding his 
own danger from robbers, stayed there 
binding up his wounds, bathing them with 
oil and wine. The man ready to be moved, 
the Samaritan helped him to mount his own 
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beast, walked by his side, and conducted 
him to an inn, where he could remain in 
safety till his wounds were healed. Nor 
was that all: he stayed with him till he 
was out of danger; and then left money 
with the host to pay his expenses, assuring 


‘him that whatsoever was spent more he 


would repay upon his return. Here was 
charity as a gem without a flaw. That it 
might shine with the greater brilliancy, it 
had a Samaritan setting. It was not the 
kindness of Jew towards Jew, of friend 
towards friend; but it was pure humanity, 
rising above national prejudices and all self- 
ish considerations. 

7. Its Teaching. ‘The lawyer’s response 
was not hearty, but honest. He had re- 
ceived a new revelation. Could he go, and 
do likewise? It is a hard lesson to learn, 
that our neighbor is not merely the man 
who lives next door, who sits in the next 
pew at our church, but the man, wherever 
he may be and whoever he may be, whom 
we can help to a larger, truer, happier 
life. 

This parable suggests many things ; but 
all that it is worth while to attempt to reach 
in this lesson is its plain bearing upon the 
question of the lawyer. It may be inter- 
esting to treat the wounded man, the priest, 
the Levite, the Samaritan, as allegorical 
characters, and give a symbolical meaning 
to the oil, the wine, the denarii. But it 
will be far more helpful to the young to 
learn from it how to keep the great com- 
mand, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self 

8. The Two Pence. The Roman dena- 
rius was a coin worth about fifteen cents in 
our money. The two denarii given would 
at that time have sufficed for several days’ 
expenses. 

9. Liernal Life. The bearing of all upon 
the lawyer’s first question should not be 
lost. Eternal life is not wholy a question 
of the future. Jesus sought to awaken life, 
the eternal life, in men. It is something to 
be possessed now. It may be ours travel- 
ling along the rocky, dangerous Jericho 


road, as well as in sauntering along the 
golden streets of the New Jerusalem. 
Eternal life is in the love of God, which is 
the seeking of truth, purity, holiness, and 
the love of men, which is the doing of 
kindly deeds. 


LESSON VII. 
JESUS GIVES A FORM OF PRAYER. 


1. Jesus at Prayer. Often Jesus with- 
drew from his companions, to be alone in 
prayer. Great as he was in faith, strong 
as he was in fixedness of purpose, sure as 
he was of the truth he proclaimed, submis- 
sive as he was to the will of the Father, he 
was led often to seek that communion with 
him, that strength and enlightenment from 
him, which all truly awakened souls crave. 
He walked not alone, for the Father was 
with him, and was it not through prayer 
that the Father came to him? was it not 
through prayer was gained that divine 
spirit which was the inspiration of his holy 
living ? Those nights of prayer! — not 
nights of vain repetitions of prayer-forms, 
but of intense longing for the conscious 
presence of God, for loss of self in high 
and solemn communion with the Father of 
spirits, for complete reconciliation to the 
providential arrangements, for entire sub- 
mission to the divine will, — how much they 
reveal to us of the inner life of Jesus, and 
discover to us the secret of his strength? 

Jesus had said but little to his disciples 
about prayer. The ostentatious adherence 
to fixed forms and customs he certainly dis- 
couraged. His own habit would seem to 
have been to yield to the moods of his soul. 
He so lived with God that his whole life 
may be said to be a prayer. But there 
were times when he seemed almost to lose 
the face of the Father, and times when the 
work before him seemed to demand a greater 
clearness of vision and greater power; and 
then it was he prayed till the heavens were 
opened, and the power of God came into 
his soul. He left his disciples, on their 
lower plane of life, to such spiritua] methods 
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as education and their own thought fur- 
nished them. The prayers they had learned 
to utter, no doubt they continued to utter. 
But they had begun to feel that they were 
not adequate to their new condition. John 
had taught his disciples to pray; but their 
Master had left them entirely to themselves 
in this regard. They had conversed to- 
gether, no doubt, in relation to this; and 
when, on the occasion referred to in the 
lesson, Jesus had been praying, one of them 
ventured to ask that he would teach them 
to pray, as John had taught his disciples. 
It will be seen that the request grew out of 
a real want, and was instantly complied 
with. 

2. Matthew's Account. According to 
Matthew, the prayer was given in the ser- 
mon preached on the Mount some time 
before; and was given, as far as appears, 
without solicitation. But present theories 
of the structure of the Gospels, held by 
orthodox critics as well as heterodox, will 
permit us to believe, what is very apparent, 
that Matthew wrought into this sermon 
many things that were said by Jesus on 
other occasions. It seems more likely that 
Luke’s account of the circumstances under 
which the prayer was given is the true one, 
though Matthew’s record of the prayer may 
be more verbally accurate. At the time 


_ the Gospels were written this prayer was, 


no doubt, the common property of believers. 
Matthew incorporated it in what is called 
the Sermon on the Mount, because of its 
connection with what Jesus said on that 
occasion about prayer. ‘The last clause of 
the prayer as given in Matthew is generally 
allowed to be an addition by some tran- 
scriber of the Gospel. It is not found in 
the earliest Greek manuscripts. ; 

3. The Prayer. The first thing to be 
noticed is the address, ‘‘ Our Father.” The 
term is very familiar to our ears, but to the 
disciples it brought to light a new relation 
of the Deity to men. Even when alone in 
the closet, it was to be owr Father. Thus 
the relation of all men to each other was 
ever to be kept in mind. He who prayed 
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was only one of a great family, all its mem- 
bers equally near to God. All men were 
brothers in their prayer, looking up into the 
face of the common Father. The meaning 
of those two words has worked somewhat 
into the life of men, but it has as yet only 
begun to be apprehended. In them is the 
whole summing up of Law and Gospel. 

Seven things are besought. 1. Hallowed 
be thy name. May all that pertains to God 
be held sacred in our hearts, supremely 
reverenced. 2. Thy kingdom come. May 
thy rule be established ; may all acknowl- 
edge Thee as the Supreme Ruler. 4. Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
May we here on the earth lose ourselves 
in Thee, and do Thy will as we conceive 
it to be done in that high and holy state 
of being in which no evil enters. 4. Give 
us this day our daily bread. Whatever we 
need to supply our various wants, give us 
from day to day. 5. And forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors. As we are 
kind and forbearing towards others, so do 
we ask God to be forbearing towards us. 
It is the forgiving disposition in us that 
enables us to appreciate and be helped by 
God’s forgiving love. 6. Lead us not into 
temptation. Let not the ordinations of Thy 
providence subject us to stronger tempta- 
tions than we can bear. Keep us, if so it 
may be, from fierce trials. 7. But deliver 
us from evil. Save us from all the evils 
that beset our lives. The prayer then, 
coming out of a consciousness of God as 
the all-loving Father, and a consciousness 
of the needs of humanity, is for reverence 
for things holy; for the establishment of 
the reign of truth among men; for perfect 
obedience to the law of righteousness ; for 
a forgiving disposition; for supplies for 
our daily wants; for divine guidance; and 
for power to overcome evil. For what 
more can we pray ? 

4, The Effect upon the Life. This prayer 
uttered in a growing consciousness of its 
meaning from day to day, must have an 
elevating influence upon the life. That 
which we seriously and understandingly 
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pray for, we bring ourselves into a state 
to live for. The utterance of mere words, 
be they the noblest and best in the lan- 
guage, amounts to but little. Nothing is 
a prayer that does not come out of the 
heart, and such a prayer will work into 
the life. Saying the Lord’s Prayer is, per- 
haps, common enongh. But praying in 
the words of the Lord is far less common. 
Let us strive for that kind of praying which 
results in righteous living. 
5d. The intention of Jesus. 
to bind men to a form of words. ‘‘ After 
this manner, therefore, pray ye.” The 
New-Church people, followers of Sweden- 
borg, enter very fully into the meaning of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and use no other. But 
it would seem as if there must be times 
when men, as did Jesus, must go to the 
Father to seek strength in particular emer- 
gencies, to ask of Him the lifting of some 
cloud, the pouring in of some light. But 
the asking will be in the spirit of the prayer 
that Jesus taught, in harmony with its ob- 
jects. ‘* Father, if thou be willing,” prayed 
Jesus, ‘‘remove this cup from me: never- 
theless, not my will, but thine be done.” 


This was not 


LESSON VIII. 
OTHER INCIDENTS OF THE JOURNEY. 


1. Succession of Incidents. It is simply 
impossible to decide what was the succes- 
sion of events Luke has given as tran- 
spiring upon this journey to Jerusalem. 
He may have grouped together here the 
incidents of two or three different journeys, 
or given what may have occurred at Gali- 
lee, because of its connection with the sub- 
ject introduced. According to John, Jesus 
was in Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion. In this lesson a few incidents that 
probably occurred before this feast are 
alluded to. 

2. The Ten Lepers. Jesus was travel- 
ling on the border line between Galilee 
and Samaria, at that time not going far 
into either province. As he approached a 
certain village to enter it, he was hailed 


ie 


by a group of men, who stood by them- 
selves at a distance. They were lepers, 
and were forbidden to approach within a 
certain distance of the untainted, and had 
come together for companionship. Being 
not strangers to the healing power of Jesus, 
they called upon him for help. He ordered 
them to go and show themselves to the 
priests, who were the proper persons to 
decide in regard to their leprosy. They 
started to go, probably with the hope that 
they might be pronounced clean. ‘They 
had gone but little way when they discov- 
ered that their leprosy had departed. 
There was great rejoicing; but only one 
returned to thank Jesus for his cure, and 
he was of the hated Samaritan race. 
‘‘Where are the nine?” asked Jesus, 
sadly. Gratitude for favors is not univer- 
sal, but let us hope that it is not so uncom- 
mon in men as this occurrence indicates. 
Only one thankful heart out of ten that 
were blessed! Perhaps, if we stopped to 
look over our list of blessings, we should 
be unable to free ourselves from the charge 
of ingratitude. It is the grateful heart 
that enjoys, and finds room for more and 
more enjoyment in the realization of the 
goodness of God. The grateful leper 
received an added blessing. 

3. The Power of Faith. One day, as 
they were moving slowly along, Jesus 
talked with his disciples, as he had on a 
former occasion, about the forgiveness of 
offences. His demands were so great that 
his disciples feared that they could not 
reach his high standard. Their old dispo- 
sitions and habits clung to them, and they 
doubted of themselves. Still, they wished 
to follow their Master, and tread the way 
he marked out for them. ‘“ Increase our 
faith,” they beseechingly said to him, that 
they might walk with firmer step. They 
were humbled, and almost discouraged. 
Jesus admitted their want of faith, and 
showed them yet more plainly their destitu- 
tion. His speech had a tone of rebuke ; but 
in it, t00, was an inspiring power. All things 
are possible to faith. If the disciples had 
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ever so little real faith, they could say to 
the sycamine tree which stood near them, 
Be thou plucked up by the root, and be 
thou planted in the sea, and it would obey. 
Let them persevere in building up their 
faith, and evil could be rooted out of their 
hearts, and even out of the world. 

Norton thinks that what the disciples 


. asked was stronger assurance that Jesus 


was the Messiah; and regards the words 
of Jesus as wholly a rebuke. If they had 
possessed but a grain of faith in him, they 
would be rewarded with miraculous powers. 
But, even then, there would have been no 
cause for pride or exultation. As servants 
of God, they would only have done the duty 
demanded of them. But this does not 
connect so well with what precedes. 

4. The Warning against Covetousness. 
One of the company assembled about him 
on a certain occasion, requested his inter- 
ference in a family dispute. This man’s 
brother claimed the whole inheritance for 
himself, and refused to divide with him. 
Would Jesus influence the brother to.make 
the division? But Jesus would have noth- 
ing to do with such matters. It was no 
part of his mission to act the part of a 
judge in temporal affairs. But it was evi- 
dent that the desire for property had led 
to wrong, and Jesus made use of the occa- 
sion to warn against covetousness. To 
show that a man’s life consists not in the 
possession of outward things, he related 
the parable of the ‘Rich Fool.” It is 
what a man has in himself that belongs to 
him. To be rich towards God is to be 
in the enjoyment of his truth and love; in 
the possession of faith in eternal things; 
in the practice of good. 
eternal. 

5. The Woman healed of her Infirmity. 
In one village Jesus entered the synagogue 
on the Sabbath. There he saw a woman 
who had been afflicted for eighteen years. 
Her body had become bent, and, through 
loss of muscular power, she was unable to 
lift herself up. Jesus loosed her from her 
infirmity, and she was made straight, and 


Such treasure is 
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glorified God. But the ruler of the syna- 
gogue was indignant, because this cure 
had been wrought on the Sabbath. He 
gave utterance to his indignation, and was 
severely rebuked by Jesus for his inhu- 
manity. Did not they who condemned his 
deed, each one of them, loose his ox or 
his ass from the stall, on the Sabbath, 
and lead him away to watering? And 
would they forbid that this woman, who 
had been bowed down for eighteen years 
with her infirmity, should be loosed from 
it, because it was the Sabbath? He fairly 
shamed his adversaries, and caused great 
joy among the people. 

6. The Return of the Seventy. The 
account of the return immediately follows 
the account of their going out on their 
mission. But it is evident that a week or 
more, perhaps two or three weeks, must 
have been spent in visiting the places as- 
signed them. It is not likely that they all 
returned together. A large number may 
have returned upon some particular day, 
each party of two giving glowing accounts 
of their experiences. They had been able 
to exert miraculous powers, and were them- 
selves astonished at their success. 

The excitement of the occasion seemed 
to extend to Jesus himself. The fulfilment 
of his hopes was at hand. He saw Satan, 
the power of evil that had ruled the world, 
hurled from his high seat, and the reign of 
good coming in. He spoke in exulting 
tones. His words were the utterances of 
an exalted faith. He was in the Father’s 
confidence, and with him was the Father’s 
power. ‘The day of which he then beheld 
the dawn was the day of God, the coming 
of peace and righteousness upon the earth. 
Wise kings and holy prophets had seen it in 
dim vision, and longed to behold its glorious 
light. Blessed were the eyes of the disciples 
who saw such manifestations of a new power. 
They might go forth in strong faith, for God 
had now manifested himself. They should 
tread on serpents and scorpions, and tri- 
umph over all the powers of evil. In deep 
thankfulness Jesus lifted up his voice: ‘I 
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thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes!” What a day of joy! 


LESSON IX. 
THE HOME AT BETHANY. 


_ 1. Bethany. The word signifies the 
‘“*house of dates,” and would indicate a 
locality in which were found date-trees. 
The village was a small one, and undoubt- 
edly ancient ; but it makes no appearance 
in history till it becomes connected with 
the life of Jesus. _ It was situated on the 
eastern slope of Mount Olives, about a 
mile from the summit. Beyond it to the 


eastward was the wilderness, extending: 


down to the valley of the Jordan. The road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho ran past it; and 
travellers from Galilee to Jerusalem by the 
Perean route, would find Bethany the first 
village after leaving Jericho. Jesus had 
made friends in this village. He liked its 
retirement; and seldom on his visits to 
Jerusalem would he pass his nights in the 
city, but would walk over Olivet to the 
house in Bethany, that was always open to 
receive him. Bethany may be called his 
Judean home, and with it are connected 
some of the most interesting events of his 
life. 

2. The Family visited. Into this Beth- 
any home we are accorded but two or 
three glimpses. They are enough, how- 
ever, to reveal to us something of its char- 
acteristics. There was evidently a deep 
friendship between Jesus and its inmates. 
Whatever the excitement over in the great 
city, he could always find with them peace 
and rest. Martha, Mary, and Lazarus 
were the only members of the family that 
have been named to us, — two sisters and a 
brother. Some have supposed that Mar- 
tha was a widow, and that her brother and 
sister lived in her house with her; but 
others believe the sisters to have been the 
housekeepers of Lazarus. Martha, being of 


a more domestic turn, took the leading 
part. 

3. The Arrival. By what route Jesus 
reached Bethany is uncertain. The pur- 
poses he had in view on the way may have 
led him out of the regularly travelled paths, 
But that his arrival gave great joy is plain. 
The eager and bustling Martha followed 
her welcome greeting with preparations 
for his entertainment. It may be the dis- 
ciples also were to be entertained. If so, 
there will be found much excuse for Mar- 
tha’s activity and nervous anxiety. But 
Mary forgot the necessity of providing 
entertainment for her guest in the joy of 
his presence. She reclined at his feet, 
drank in his life-giving words, and opened 
her soul to divine influences. 

4. Martha’s Complaint. It may be 
easily conceived that Martha, busy with 
her " preparations, perplexed and over- 
anxious, was a little irritated to see her 
sister so unmindful of household duties, 
and sitting in such calm serenity at the 
feet of Jesus. It was not from a selfish 
love of ease on the part of Mary that she 
was a listener instead of a worker. She 
had become absorbed in a vision of a truer 
life. The rich and tender words of Jesus 
had made time and place vanish. But the 
troubled Martha interrupted. In an in- 
jured, perhaps in an irritated, tone she 
broke forth: ‘‘ Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone? 
Bid her, therefore, that she help me.” 
Mary looked up, astonished and grieved, 
into her sister’s face; while Jesus tenderly 
admonished Martha that she cumbered her- 
self with too many cares, and allowed her- 
self to be troubled about many things. 
One thing is needful, a calm and heaven- 
seeking spirit; and Mary, in what life offers 
her, has chosen the good part, that which 
brings lasting joy to her soul. 

Some interpreters of the words here used 
by Jesus do not discover a spiritual mean- 
ing. Generally, a meal of the Jews con- 
sisted principally of one dish. Martha was 
making large preparations, such as she 
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thought becoming the dignity of her guest.] scholar of his class ought to have and use, 


She had, too, the good housekeeper’s desire 
that every thing should be faultless. Jesus 
simply said to her, half seriously and half 
playfully, Martha, Martha, thou art too 
particular; and art troubled to provide 
many things. Only one thing is needed. 
Mary hath decided rightly in this matter. 
Let her have the enjoyment she seeks. 

There would be less difficulty in inter- 
preting the verse but for the last clause. 
The Catholic sees in it the exaltation of the 
meditative life above the active. But noth- 
ing of the sort seems intended. At the 
most, Jesus only rebuked the over-doing 
and over-anxiety, the uneasy spirit of Mar- 
tha; and commended the calmer soul and 
better choice of the part the occasion de- 
manded of her by Mary. 

5. What followed? We know not. 
But Martha was in the midst of her prep- 
arations, and it was too late to change her 
plans. The words of Jesus may have 
brought her to her better self. Mary, in 
loving sympathy, rose to help her in her 
household duties. There was a gentle 
strife, for Martha’s heart was tender; and, 
besides, her conscience troubled her. It 
is difficult to say which triemphed; but the 
household service became sweeter and di- 
viner. 


LESSON PAPERS. 


‘«The modern lesson papers are all very 
well, if teachers do not attempt to press 
every point suggested in those papers on 
.each scholar of their classes. A lesson 
paper is like a hotel bill-of-fare. | It names 
a long list of dishes, from which each guest 
must select for himself, or from which a 
parent or guardian may select for his child 
or charge. The man who attempts to cram 
every separate dish down his own throat, or 
throat of his little one, is likely to overload 
a stomach, but not to secure nourishment 
and profit. An important work of the 
teacher is to look carefully over the lesson 
bill-of-fare, to see just what dishes each 


leaving the others for those to whom they 
are better suited. No one can arrange the 
plan of a Bible lesson so that it shall equally 
well suit old and young. But from each 
Bible lesson some truth can be chosen, by 
a wise teacher, for a scholar young or old. 
No teacher can teach all of a Bible lesson. 
No small part of his power depends on a 
wise selection of what part of it he is to 
teach.” — Independent. 


DUAN. 


Or every man who performs the task 
assigned him, or the task for which he is 
best fitted, in the complex machinery of 
life, and who does this in a straightforward 
temper and in a workman-like fashion, two 
things may be safely predicated: first, that 
he is doing his duty ; and secondly, that in 
order to do it, he has to use effort, and to 
overcome temptation of some sort, whether 
it be the temptation of indolence or that of 
pleasure; and in most cases the philan- 
thropist or the missionary does no more. 
No true or worthy work of any kind can be 
accomplished without encountering difficul- 
ties and surmounting obstacles and facing 
dangers and putting forth the qualities of 
energy and perseverance; without, in a 
word, a steady resolution and a persistent 


self-control which are worthy of all honor. 
W. R. Greg. 


‘*O SWEET-SOULED flowers, with robes so bright, 
Fair guests of Eden’s birth! 
In cheerful characters of light, 
What lines of love divine ye write 
Upon the troubled earth.” 
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LESSON V.— COUNTING THE COST, 


‘We covenant with hand and heart 
To serve thy will, O Lord! 
With world, and sin, and self to part, 
And live in sweet accord.” 


[Noy. 1.] 


SCRIPTURE 


And there went great multitudes with him: and 
he turned, and said unto them, If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and breth- 
ren, and sister,— yea, and his own life also, 
—he cannot be my disciple. And whosoever 
doth not bear his cross, and come after me, can- 
not be my disciple. 


SWERTNER. 
READINGS. 


For which of you, intending tc build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to finish 
it? Lest haply after he hath laid the foundation, 
and is not able to finish it, all that behold it begin 
to mock him, saying, 

This man began to build, and was not able to 
finish. — LUKE xiv. 25-30. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— Think well what it costs to live the Truth, that you may be 


strong to follow where Jesus leads. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. As Jesus went from place to place, did many 
people go with him ? 

Yes; sometimes hundreds of people Sahel de 
him, and in some towns great crowds would gather 
round him. 

2. Did Jesus like to have people follow him? 

Yes; but he wanted them to follow him for right 
reasons, and to know what they were doing. 

8. Why did Jesus like to have them with him? 

That he might teach them of the heavenly 
Father, and how to do his will. 

4. Was there a way in which people could 
follow Jesus without going with him? 


Yes; in their lives,—by doing the will of the 
heavenly Father, as he did. 

5. Is this the way that we can all follow him 
now ? 

6. Do you think it is easy to follow Jesus? 

7. Why was it harder for the people who were 
with him than it is for us? 

Because they would have been treated harshly by 
the Jews that did not like Jesus. 

8. Why did Jesus wish them to know before- 
hand what it would cost to be his followers? 

He did not wish them to be deceived. He wanted 
them to make up their minds strongly. 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. After sending out the seventy disciples as his 
heralds, what did Jesus himself do? 

2. What was the general direction of his jour- 
neyings? 

8. From the Scripture given above, do you infer 
that the people sometimes followed him from place 
to lca? 

4. What use did he make of the circumstance 
there referred to? 

He took the opportunity to show these many fol- 
lowers what a true following of him was. 

5. Do you suppose that they all went with him 
from the same motive ? 

6. What different motives can you think of that 
may have influenced them? 

7. What does the word “hate” mean? 


8. Would he who told men to love their ene- 
mies ever tell them literally to hate father and 
mother ? 

9. What, then, did Jesus mean? 

He used a very bold figure of speech, expressing 
in the strongest way possible the demand of disciple- 
ship. Father, mother, life, were not to be thought 
of in comparison with doing the will of God. 

10. Why do you suppose he spoke so sternly, 
one away his followers instead of luring them 
on 

11. How did he show the necessity of counting . 
the cost before beginning a work ? 

12. What does it cost to become his disciple ? 

The forsaking of every thing that prevents doing 
the right. 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The journey onward; the followers of Jesus; their various motives; true following; the purpose 
of Jesus in turning to the multitude; his words; their signification; the illustrations of the necessity 


of their application; the forsaking all. 
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LESSON VI.—THE QUESTION OF THE LAWYER. 


5 [Nov. 8.] 


‘This is the first and great command, — 


To love thy God above; 
And this the second,—As thyself 
Thy neighbor thou shalt love.” 


SCRIPTURE 


And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life? 

He said unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readest thou? And he answering said, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


ROSCOE. 


READINGS. 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 


thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself. 


And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: 


this do, and thou shalt live. — LUKE x. 25-28. 


(Read 29-37 — the parable of the Good Samaritan.) 


CENTRAL TRUTH. -— Eternal life is the love of God and men in the heart, inciting 


to righteous and kindly deeds. . 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. In one of the towns where Jesus stopped, 
what did a lawyer ask him? 

Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 

2. Did he ask this because he wished to know? 

No; but to see what Jesus would answer. 

8. How did Jesus lead him to answer his own 
question ? 

By asking him what he read in the law. 

4. What did the lawyer say? 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 


FOR OLDER 


1. What was the object of the lawyer in ques- 
tioning Jesus ? 

2. What did he mean by ‘‘eternal life’? ? 

3. What was the course of Jesus, and what 
answer did he obtain from the lawyer? 

4. Did this answer show that the lawyer rightly 
understood the law? 

5. What does ‘‘justify’’ mean, and why did 
the lawyer wish to justify himself ? 


strength and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself. 

5. What did Jesus then reply ? 

This do, and thou shalt live. 

6. Could not a person live, and not do this? 

Yes: he might be living here on the earth, but 
he would not be alive to heavenly things. 

7. How did Jesus answer the question, Who is 
my neighbor ? 

By telling a beautiful story, which showed that 
every one whom he could help was his neighbor. 


SCHOLARS. 


6. What question did he ask, and what answer 
do you suppose he expected ? 

7. How did Jesus answer? Relate the story. 

8. What are the several particulars that show 
the Samaritan’s goodness of heart ? 

9. Why does it add to the force of the story to 
suppose that the wounded man was a Jew? 

10. In the Christian sense, who are the neigh- 
bors men are to love as themselves? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The circumstances ; the purpose of the lawyer; the meaning of his question; the object of the 
question of Jesus; the answer; the lawyer’s consciousness of short-coming; his attempt at justifica- 
tion; the answer of Jesus in parable; its teaching; eternal life; why in love of God and men. 
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LESSON VII.—JESUS GIVES A FORM OF PRAYER. 


[Nov. 15.] 


“O, not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer!” 


SCRIPTURE 


And it came to pass, that, as he was praying ina 
certain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples 
said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples. And he said unto them, When 
ye pray, say: Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 


JANE ©. Simpson. 
READINGS. 


Thy will be done in earth, as it isin heaven. 


Give us day by day our daily bread. 


And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 


debtors. 


And lead us not into temptation; but de- 
liver us from evil. — LUKE xi. 1; Marv. vi. 9-13. 
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CENTRAL TRUTH.—This short prayer, in its full interpretation, comprehends all 
earthly and spiritual blessings. : 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Did Jesus pray to his Father in heaven? It is called the Lord’s prayer, because Jesus 

Yes: sometimes he prayed very earnestly. taught it. 

2. At one time, when he had been praying, 6. If you say this prayer without thinking 
what did one of his disciples say to him? what you are doing, are you praying? 

Lord, teach us to pray. 7. How must you say it to make it your 

8. What did Jesus then do? , prayer? 

He told them what to say when they prayed. To God, as the wish of the heart. 

4. Repeat, just as you learned it, the prayer} 8. Is it a prayer for the wisest men as well as 
that Jesus taught. for children ? 

5. What is this prayer called, and why ? Yes: it can never be outgrown. 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

1. Under what circumstances did Jesus give} 8. Is the ascription at the end —“ For thine is 
his disciples a form of prayer according to Mat-| the kingdom,” &c.— generally regarded as a 
thew ? — according to Luke? part of the prayer? 

2. Compare Matthew vi. 9-18, and Luke xi.| No; it ts not found in the oldest manuscripts. 
2-4; what differences do you notice? 9. Can you conceive of any thing for which you 

8. Are both the forms the same in substance? | might rightfully pray which would not be in- 

4. Which form is generally used ? cluded in one of the seven things asked? 

5. What is prayer, in a religious sense ? 10. What would be the effect upon your life of 

6. How is God addressed in the Lord’s prayer? | the daily heart-felt utteranée of this prayer? 

7. What seven petitions follow ? 11. Are other forms of prayer prohibited ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The circumstances under which the Lord’s Prayer was given; comparison between Matthew’s 
and Luke’s account; the filial relation the prayer establishes; the fraternal; the comprehensiveness 
of the prayer; its relation to the individual life; whether or not binding as a form. 


LESSON VIII.— OTHER INCIDENTS OF THE JOURNEY. 


[Nov. 22.] 
‘s*7Tis thine the wounded soul to heal; 
*Tis thine to make the hardened feel; 
Thine to give light to blinded eyes, 
And bid the grovelling spirit rise.” 
ALEXANDER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And the seventy returned again with joy, saying, | things that ye see. For I tell you, that many 
Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through thy | prophets and kings have desired to see those things 
name. which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear 

And he turned him unto his disciples, and said | those things which ye hear, and have not heard 
privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the | them. — LUKE x. 17, 23, 24. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— The whole heart and soul of Jesus was in his work, and he 
was at times full of joy at the signs of success. ; 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Was Jesus following any regular route to They said that they, too, had been able to do 

Jerusalem ? good, had they had had power over what they called. 
No: he was travelling along the borders of Gal- |“ demons” or evil spirits. 

tlee and Samaria, and sometimes he would go into) 5. How did the news that they brought make 


one province, and sometimes into the other. Jesus feel? 

2. What would lead him to go to one place or} Very happy and joyful. He saw in vision the 
another? power of evil overcome. 

The prospect there was of doing good. 6. Do you not love to think of Jesus as full of 


8. Did he ever refuse his help to the needy ? joy, because of the good that was coming to men? 
A. As his messengers came back to him, what| 7. Has the good that he saw, vet fully come? 
didthey say? 8. What can you do to bring it? 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


j. As Jesus was one day ‘entering a village| 5. What occurred in a synagogue on the Sab- 


(Luke xvii. 11-14), what occurred? bath (Luke xiii. 11-17) where he was teaching? 
2, Did these lepers express their gratitude for| 6. Are we to suppose that the seventy messen- 
the favor they received ? gers returned together to him? 


3. How did he answer when the apostles asked| 7. Why did their reports cause him to rejoice 
him one day to increase their faith (Luke xvii. | in spirit? 


5, 6.)? 8. What had prophets and kings desired to see? 
4. What circumstance (Luke xii. 18-15) led| 9. What were the things actually seen that had 
him to speak one day against covetousness ? so blessed an influence ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The course of his journeying; experiences on the way; the ten lepers; faith as a grain of mus- 
tard-seed; the lesson on covetousness; the return of the seventy; the joy of Jesus; the fall of Satan; 
the longing of many prophets and kings; the signs of the coming of God’s kingdom. 


LESSON IX.—THE HOME AT BETHANY. 


“How were Mary’s thoughts devoted 
God’s eternal Truth to find, 
As intent each word she noted, 
At her Master’s feet reclined!” 


[Novy. 29.] 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered | that my sister hath left me to serve alone ? bid her 
into a certain village; and a certain woman named | therefore, that she help me. 
Martha received him into her house. Andshehad| And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, 
a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ | Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many 
feet, and heard his word. things: but one thing is needful: and Mary 
But Martha was cumbered about much serving, | hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not care | be taken away from her.— LUKE x. 38-42, 


CENTRAL TRUTH.—The cares and anxieties of the earthly life must not shut us 
out from the enjoyment of the heavenly life. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. As Jesus came nearer and nearer to Jerusa- Martha; she wanted to prepare a good meal for 
lem, what village did he, at last, enter? Jesus, and went to work to do it. Z f 
Bethany, about two miles from Jerusalem. 5. What did Mary do, instead of helping. 


2. Did Jesus have friends there, at whose house} _Reclined on the floor at the feet of Jesus to hear 
he could stop? him talk, and learn from him the a 


Yes; and very glad they were to see him. 6. When Martha complai oO j i 
8. Who were the friends? blame Mary ? aes cee ae 
We only know the sisters Martha and Mary,| No: he said Mary had chosen the good part. 
and that they had a brother Lazarus. 7. What did he mean by the one thing needful ? 
4. Which was the hotsekeeper, and what did| That truth which leads to eternal life. 
she think she must do? 8. How can we learn of Jesus as Mary did? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you tell about the situation of] 6. Was it right for Mary to do as she did? 


Bethany ? 7. What was the reply of Jesus to Martha? 
2. Is there any reason for thinking that Jesus 8. Did this imply auy thi i , 
had before visited Martha au Mary? conduct ? Py ee 
3. Were the sisters equally glad to see him? 9. Is it not wise to make use of - 
A. In what way did each show her regard for | tunity for good, keeping calm and untroubiedaes 
oy ‘one A ae ae a ae should we most of all seek? 
: y do you thin artha complained o - What was the good 
eo ee see good part that Mary had 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The journey to Bethany; the house of Martha and Mary; the characteristics of the si is 
tribute of each to their guest; Martha’s complaint; the roplear Jesus; the belittling office ok ce 
cares and anxieties; living in the enjoyments of the higher life, the wiser part; one thing needful. 


